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among stones at low tide, but these I unfortunately lost before they 
were identified. 

That it is very local and rare in the extreme west of Cornwall, I 
am convinced, for during the last six or seven years I have worked the 
shore a good deal, both about Penzance and in many parts of the | 
Land’s End district, and I never met with it save on these two 
occasions. There is no reason why it should be confined to the 
Cornish coast, and we shall probably soon hear of its occurrence in 
other districts. 

If this singular Hemipteron should turn up in some strange situa- 
tion, it may be at once recognised by its general resemblance, roughly 
speaking, to a medium-sized, rather narrow, bed-bug, with partially 
developed, velvety, mottled-brown elytra, and very prominent eyes of 
a brilliant ruby-red. 


Alphington, Exeter: 
November 29th, 1886. 


[The association of Aépophilus and Uraster may not indicate any 
important significance ; but it is suggestive and decidedly worthy of 
further investigation.—Ebs. | 


COLEOPTERA AT PORTLAND. 


BY JAMES J. WALKER, R.N., F.E.S. 


The following notes on the Coleoptera of the Isle of Portland and 
the Chesil Beach, made while I was stationed there in H.M.S. 
“Cherub,” from June, 1885, to the beginning of last October, may be 
worth putting on record, though the localities have already been 
fairly well worked. It will be seen that I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with most of the Portland specialities, although, haying been 
absent on many occasions during the above period, often for several 
weeks together in the best part of the season, many species which 
ought to have been taken in plenty (as Omophlus armerie, &c.), have | 
been found by me but rarely. A short description of the localities 
may be of interest. 

The Isle of Portland, as it is called, though really a peninsula 
Joined to the mainland by the narrow isthmus of the Chesil Beach, is, | 
as is well known, mainly a huge mass of oolitic limestone, varying in | 
elevation from nearly 600 feet at the north end, to less than 60 
feet at the southern extremity at Portland Bill, the slope being 
very regular from north to south, and the surface fairly umform, 
except where cut up by the extensive quarries. The east and west 
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shores of the island are bold and rocky, in most places quite perpen- 
dicular, though there are some very nice bits of rough broken under- 
cliff here and there on the eastern side, which produce a very varied 
and interesting vegetation, and are the best localities for Lepidoptera 
in the island. Few beetles are to be found here however, the best 
place for these being the summit of the western cliffs, and near the 
Bill, where, under {the innumerable loose stones, many interesting 
Geodephaga, &c., are to be found—not to mention a superabundance 
of earwigs, snails, slugs, ants, and especially wood-lice, which latter 
vermin are in greater profusion at Portland than I have anywhere else 
seen them. The quarries as a rule are unproductive, nor have I found 
any good Coleoptera on the steep flowery slopes on the north front 
below the Verne Fort. 

The Chesil Beach is even more interesting, being a long, gently 
curved ridge of rounded pebbles, extending from Portland to beyond 
Abbotsbury, a distance of more than ten miles, its average width being 
about 200 yards, and in height some 30 feet above high water mark. 
A large shallow lagoon, called the “ Fleet,” is shut off from the sea by 
the pebble ridge, and opens into Weymouth Bay by a narrow mouth, 
crossed by a wooden bridge known as the Ferry Bridge. Adjoining 
this bridge, on the Portland side, is a narrow strip of low sand-hills, 
intersected by the railway and the road to Weymouth; these are 
covered with a profuse and varied growth of flowers in the summer 
(Ononis, Anthyllis, Lotus corniculatus, and Armeria vulgaris forming 
the chief part), and are most delightful collecting grounds. Sweeping 
is, however, of very little avail (as in Portland) ; the only beetle which 
appears to frequent the flowers being Dolichosoma nobile, which occurs 
in vast profusion on the thrift blossoms in June. On the right of 
the road, looking towards Portland, are some damp saline hollows 
between the road and the pebble ridge, swarming with Bledii, Pogoni, 
Dichirotrichus of both sexes, Broscus, &c., and at low water a wide 
expanse of tidal sand is exposed at the end of the “Fleet,” which is 
always worth inspecting. Close to Portland Station the sand-hills 
disappear, the road and railway running close to the beach, but there 
are some very good places at the foot of the railway-bank, on which 
Crithmum maritimum grows in abundance. 

Among a large number of species of Coleoptera met with, the following appear 
worthy of record :—Cillenus lateralis, plentiful, in early summer, on tidal mud and 
sand near the ferry bridge; Adelosia picimana, abundant under stones in very dry 
places on the west cliffs; Amara converiuscula, with the preceding, not rare; 


Lictnus silphoides, common, and generally distributed, oecurring all over the island 
Pe 
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as well as on the beach ; Masoreus Wetterhali, common on the beach, most plentiful 
in August, under stones, also in moss in the winter; Cymindis axillaris, scarce, on 
the west cliff. The genus Warpatus is very well represented at Portland, as, besides 
the universal H. ruficornis and proteus, I have met with, on the west cliffs, H. 
sabulicola (fairly common), ro¢undicoélis (abundant), azureus (not rare), puncticollis 
(common, with one or two specimens which appcar to be parallelus, Dej.), rubripes 
(common, also on the beach), and caspius (very plentiful, an entirely black variety, 
not rare); while on the beach JV. attenuatus, neglectus (not rare), melancholicus 
(one specimen only in June, 1885), serripes (common), anrius (abundant), and 
vernalis, have occurred, the last-mentioned at rare intervals, and always singly; 
Scybalicus oblongiusculus, evidently rare, as I took only one specimen, in September, 
1885, on the west cliffs; Bryaxris Waterhousei, abundant in saline spots near the 
railway bank, also on the island, near Portland Bill; Claviger foreolatus, very 
plentiful in nests of Lasius flavus (I have found over 40 in one sinall nest), more 
rarely in those of L. niger; Phytosus spinifer and balticus, plentiful on sunny 
afternoons in holes in the sand dug as traps for Acritus punctum (p. 16), on one 
occasion over 60 specimens of P. balticus were taken out of one small hole ; Homa- 
lota cesula, abundant in short moss on the sand, in winter and early spring, also 
under stones; Lithocharis fuscula, one only, on the railway bank; Diylossa mersa, 
frequent in sand-holes, also running over wet sandy mud below high water mark ; 
Staphylinus stercorarius, a few under stones on the west cliffs, in August; Ocypus 
ater, common, and generally distributed ; Philonthus fucicola, im seaweed, not 
common; FP. sericeus, frequent, in sand-holes ; -Yantholinus tricolor, common, under 
stones on the west cliffs; Bledius spectabilis, very abundant in sandy mud near the 
ferry bridge, but difficult to obtain in any numbers, owing to the depth to which it 
burrows ; B. tricornis, in a moist saline place (an old raised beach) near Portland 
Bill; 2B. unicornis, very plentiful in May, with spectabilis; and B. arenarius, 
extremely abundant in tidal sand, accompanied by Dyschirius thoracicus in numbers ; 
Oxytelus maritimus, very plentiful in tidal refuse, and “traps ;” Trogophleus halo- 
philus, locally common under small stones in a saline place by the railway bank ; 
Ptenidium punctatum, plentiful in “traps” in the sand ; Platynaspis villosa, one 
specimen, Chesil Beach, by cutting grass tufts in January ; Carcinops minima, fre- 
quent, under stones and in moss ; Z’kroscus oltusus, one specimen only, in aw haystack 
near Wyke Regis, in February; Cardiophorus asellus, fairly plentiful for about a 
fortnight, at the end of April and beginning of May, under stones on the sand-hills ; 
Chrysomela hemoptera, very abundant in the same locality; Omophlus armeria, 
very local on grass and herbage near the ferry bridge: unfortunately, I missed the 
best time for this fine insect, aud took only a few specimens; Anthicus Schaumi, 
locally plentiful (most abundant in August) under small stones, &c., near the bridge ; 
Nacerdes melanura, not rare, about old timber, &e.; Trachyphieus alternans, only 
one, in an ant’s nest; Otiorrhynchus ambiguus, common in the spring under stones, 
&c., on the beach; Sitones Waterhousei, abundant on Lotus corniculatus, and 
Orthochetes setiger, at roots of herbage on the beach, also in tufts of grass in the 
winter; Rhinocyllus fatirostris, occasionally on road-side thistles on the island ; 
Mecinus circulatus, two or three in moss on the beach; Tychius Schnetderi, one 
only, on the east cliffs, in June; Sibynes arenaria, loeally abundant at roots of 
Arenaria marina, near the railway bank; Baris laticollis, occasionally crawling on 
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walls (I could not find its head-quarters) ; and one or two /Tylastes obscurus, by 
casual sweeping. Acritus punctum contiuucd to occur in fair abundance up to the 
end of May, but only one more Pentarthrum MHuttoni (p. 17) was obtained, in 
exactly the same spot as the first two specimens, though I spent a good deal of time 
in endeavouring to trace the insect to its head-quarters. 


H.M.S. “ Grappler,” Gibraltar : 
November 4th, 1886. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT* OF THE EMBRYO 
IN EGGS OF BOTYS HYALINALIS. 


BY W. R. JEFFREY. 


On the Ist of August last, having secured a batch of nine of these 
singularly flat and transparent eggs laid on a slip of glass, I kept them 
under the microscope during the 12 days of ineubation, watching 
them as frequently as possible, and making notes of what I saw. 

As some extracts from these notes may interest your readers, I 
make the following selection :— 

When first laid, the contents of the egg seem of a perfectly 
homogeneous fluid nature. 

In 8 or 9 hours after, the contents show as fine granules of yolk 
slightly denser in the middle of the ege—the blastoderm can be 
already traced as an extremely fine marginal line, which, at some parts, 
the granular contents did not quite reach, the margin of reticulated 
chorion showing as a clear space all round. 

When about 12 hours old, the mass of yolk-granules were observed 
to be closer to blastoderm all round, but the outline of the latter had 
become irregular and depressed on one side. 

In 15 hours, this depression had increased to a sharp angle, but 
in another hour, had returned to its original contour, only with a 
slightly increased space of clear shell beyond. 

When 22 hours old, the margin was observed to be crenated with 
protuberances—from the aggregation of granules having the appear- 
ance of nucleolated cells—but general contour regular. 

These irregularities of the margin of the yolk-sac had increased 
by next morning, with one large, almost triangular, hump at one place. 

Some 28 hours had now elapsed since the eggs were laid. 

When 380 hours old, the first faint signs of trausverse septa noticed, 
caused apparently by the folding in of the yolk sac to form the amnion. 
It had the appearance of a melting away of the granules. 


* Dr. Osborne has an article on this subject in No. 242 of Science Gossip for February, 1885, 
where, ut p. 33, a few figures are given. 


